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ABSTRACT V v ; ^ 

This re^or^ provides fire departmejnts/ federal and 
state governments, and others active in the fire protectioii field 
with inf>qrma tibn iihiph can be, used, to improve the efficacy j and 
tarqeting^of fire prevention programs. As a byprcdcctr it illustrates 
ways that state and local governments might analyze their oun fire 
problems. The report describes the magnitude of naticral fire , 
ppoblems in terms of number of fires, deaths, injuries, and dollars 
lost. It also ^describes specific characteristics of the fire problem, 
such as who the victims are and what the causes are of flres^ in 
various types of proper^ty, Althougi scie suggestions for reducing the 
fire problem are included, the reader is encouraged tc fcrmula^te his 
own. plans, (This is the first report ir what is planned to be ^n 
la nnual "series,) (CSS) / ^ 
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This ^ooklet . presents the big-f^Hg^^^ of the National Fir^ Data 
(^enter^s faTSt359TT|pr^fiensivi^ study bf tJre magnitude^ahd characteristics 
lolf Anrierical's fif^e gro the title of our fomplete report is Fire In the 
unltecl Statesi'.^^^ /Do//ar Loss, ./and Incidents at the 

'1<!lationalrState^i^^^^ ' It contains, in additibri to 100 pages of 

tjext; over/100 t^bji&s of fire data./ ■"■ - : : / * 

j Orde^trte ffepprt'from Sijiperinltendeiiit of D&cuments, Washington, ; 
(5.C. 2qilfl2, Refer to. Stock iNurriber OOMOO-OOSS??!. Those orderirvg 
the report for Com^ses should <;ontact the ;5uperint^ndent of D<^cu-. ' 
ments in advance 'for irlfor^rnatiorl on,^ their multiple-copy-order dis- . 
'counts. You can pKort^ 20:^-783-323&|or wr^te to tfiie above address. 



Highlights* 



Fire l€ one of our Nation's major problennrs. 
Each year it causes thousands of deaths, hundreds 
of thousands of injuries, and billions of dollark-of 

. prppej-ty toss. It causes more loss of fife and- 
propei|ty^ than all natural disasters\ combined. In 
the hope it is the se<i:ond most frequent cause of 
accidental death. If a "catastroplie" is defined as 
anv event that causes five or more deaths at orte 

. time, fire is the catastrophe that occurs^ most 
fret|uently in this country. * 

- If^we are 'to reduce fire losses as much as we 
can asya Nation, fire departments" across the 
counirj/u - .Federal and State gbv^rnments, and 
othgrs active in the fire protection field need to 
more ciparly identify their fire problems and con- 

' tinually ieyaluate their priorities for action, -priori- 
ties that compete for staff time arid funds. They 
need to identify what works and what does riot 
work; arid- to-f target programs more accurately. 

To dp these t^ks well, they need more detailed, 

*rriore reliable information than has been ava!lal>le 

1 to date., * ! ^ 



ObjectiVjes of This Report . • ^ 

This replort is intended to provide part of the 
information' that is needed for the above pCjr- 
poses. As |a byrproduct, it illustrates ways that 
State and Ipcal governments might analyzie x\^\r 
ovW f\re problems.* It is the first in what' is 
planned tol be an annual series. 

• ^' « 

/The repor^t describes the magnitude of the na- 
tional fire problem in terms of humbers of fires, 
deaths, injuries, and dollars lost. It al$o c[escribes 
specific characteristics of the fire problem/ Such 
a$ who are tke victims and what are the causes 
of fires in various types of property. Although 
some suggestipns for reducing the fire problem 
are included, the reader is encduraged to formu- 
liate his own. v 



Better Fire Data Needed. 

• */■ /■ ■ ■ 

Before discussing findings, we must emphasize. 

* that the fire data currerrtly available leave much 
- to be desired in-. completeness, accuracy, and 

cornjaarability-^especially for rural sections of the^ 
United States^ T^his' report is uneven in detail on 
. -diffei*ent aspects of the fire problem largely be- 
cause of the'^deficiencies in the available data. For 
example; tKe >nbst detailed daia on -fire causes 
were avaitable for !a full year only for two States— : 
California and Ohio. A few other States had de- 
r taited data, but.not in a form th^t was easily com- 
, parable. Thejimited State data available this year 
, were supplemented by data from seven cities (in- 
other States) with compatible dat^ systems. 

In spite of the jshortcomings, . howevec/ we 
think that the available data accurately character- 
ise some major aspects of .the U.S. fire problem. 
Source^ drawn upon for this report included thie 
•following: National Fire Protection Associatfolh 
.(NFPA); Center for Health Statisti^j of the US. 
Department of Health,: Educatibjj anS^^elfard^ 
(HEW); insurance industry; National Fire Incicientf 
Reporting. System (fSFIRS) of the NationSi Fire 
.Prevention and Control Administration (NFPCA); 
National Household Fire SCirvey; and State Fire 
Marshals' reports. it 

Irnproved fire'^data is likely in t^e near future. 
More and more State and local governments are 
upgrading their fire data collection programs, 
'^'articipatibnjn the National Fire Incident Report- 
ing System is growing. And more attention is 
being paid to fire data at all fevels of government. 
But there is clearly still a long way to go. 

Sorhe of the key findings in this report are 
summarized below. Except, where otherwise 
noted, all the findings are based on'-inforrriation 
about fires th^t were attended by the fire service. 
References in parentheses below indicate where 
each finding is given in the report. ' i 
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Natipnal Estimates. Show Severe U S, 
Fire Problem 

In the mid-70's the Nation.'s annual fire experi- 
ence was approximately as follows: 



• FIRES 



DEATH^ 
INJURIES 



DOLLAR^LOSS 



2/600,000 Reported to 

Fire Service 
30,000,000 ^oi Reported to 
/ Fire Service 



32,600,0^ Total 
^00 

'1'10,000 Reported to 
Fire' Service 

200,000 Not Reportecrtb 
Fire Service 



310,000 Total 

5 4.2+ Billion Direct Property 
$ 9.4 + Billion Other. Costs 
$13.6+ Billion Total 

See Part I Section N forTiata in- 
terpretation notes. 



vyhen these U.S. statistics are- compared with 
lh\)se from* other industrialized countries, our 
fire^Jncidents, -casualties, and dollar loss per 
Capita are found to be amorlg the highest in the 
world. U.S. casualties and losses per fire, however, 
are slightly below average compared to other 
countries. These results support, the increasing 
belief that in order to make a major dent in the 
national problem we need tovemphasize better 
five prevention. (Part I, Table 8)^ 

Estimates for the above U,S, statistics differ 
widely from source to source, s(3metimes by 50- 
100 percent. This variation Is a result of different 
methods and assumptions used in collecting anS 
analyzing the data. (Examples .of the variation for 
each estimate are given in Part J, Table 2.) 



Fire Deaths Are Highest in the Home. : \ 

• Residential fir^es are the main killer^ and 
should receive high priority in prevention 'pro-^ 



grams if we are to reduce fire deaths significantly. 
We think that the use of smoke detectors,, coupled 
with escape p|aris, is one of the promising ways 
to reduce this ^bll. 

• Roughly |,two-thirdi .of fjre deaths occur in 
residences, mostly in. ones and twos in the vic- 
tims' own horries. However, the less than 4 per-"^ 
cent of fire deaths that occur in multiples of five 
or more draw 'the most attention. As a result, the 
residential fireidanger probably is underestimated 
by the public. V: - 

• Only a small fraction of death^ (for example, 
7 percent in California and Ohio) are in com- 
mercial or institutional places such as nightclubs, 
schools, jails, offices, or. nursing homes. ,We 
shoufid not, of course, permit these statistics to 

, let us get complacent about the threat of fire in' 
public buildings lest we invite-^more frequent 
catastrophes such as the ,1977. Southga|e, Ky., 
nightclub fire. (Part I, Tables 13 and 18) 

Who Dies ^ 

• Among civilians (tha^js, anyone not a fire^ 
/ fighter), males (especially n'onwhite males), the' 

very old, and the very young are. high risk groups 
that fire prevention should focus on. While the 
problem of high fire death rates among the 
elderly, children, and 'nonwhites has long been 
known, the predominancfe of males as victims has 
not. This problem deserves more attention in . 
prevention programs than it. has received. 

• Nationwide, males outnumber females al- 
most two to one as fire death victims. Npnwhite 
itiales have more than twice the fire death rate of 
white males and almost twice that of nonwhite 

. • females. And nonwhite females have almost-three 
times the rate of white females, (Part I, Figure IV 

Firefighters have the Nation's most hazard- 
ous^ profession in. terms* of death rates. Not 
surprisingly, they also have the highest fire death 
rate for any group in our society— it is over 25 
. tinfes that of civilians. Firefighter on-duty deaths 
, are most often (45 percent) caused by heart at- 
tacks and other cardiovascular problems, which 
suggests the potential importance of improving 
fire service physical fitness programs. (Part I, 
" Table 5 ancf^Section IV) ^ 



WHERE FIRE DEATHS OCCUR 



r 1 «^|juriy | ypQ 
Public Assembly 




0,1 %^ 


Education 




0% ' 


Institutions 




1 1.2% 


Residential 






Stores, Offices 




1 2.0% 


Ba^ic Industry 




0.1% 


Manufacturing 4 




1 1.7% 


Storage * 




1 1.6% - 


Transportation 






Othei; 




■ 4.0% 



21.3% 



67.8% 




30 40 50 60 70 
Percent of All Rre Deaths 
Source: California (CFIRs 19751 Ohio (NFiRS 1376). 



FIRE DEATH RATES BY RACE AND SEX - 1974 




40 

National Average 
30 " 



White Non- iu|ales Females 
White 

Source: l^^^ional Center for Health Statistics. 
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Who QetsHurt 



^* Unlike deaths, the risk ofV^e injury is 
highest for those in the 18-35 age group, and not 
therv,ery young ^nd very old. This'may be due to 
3 greater Qurnber of exposures to danger for 
people jrf their most active years,, buf an in- 
-V creased ability to escape with minor injuries when 
- exjDosed. (Part I, Tab|e 2^) 

For civil iaris m Ohio, the only State for 
vyhlch vve-have injury data by sex, about fhe -same 
two-forgone male-female ratio js true for injuries 
fpr deaths..Male injury Victims outnumber fe- 
'^a'e Victims not oRly overall, but also for every 

•QlvflLIAN NOI^FATAL IMJURIES 
^ \ BY AGE AND SEX 




age group unde/ 65. (Part I; Figures 2, 12; Part 1 1, . 
Table 27) ^ ' V 

: • Civilian. fire injuries are largely due to^burns 
or -'smbke" inhalation - or both (83 percent in 
Ohio). As was noted for civUian deaths, smoke 
detectors offer good potential for reducing these, 
•r^juries. further research is needed on the relative 
f^'etjuency with which the various components of 
"smoke" caused either death or injury as a guide 
to both prevention and medical car^. (Part I, Table 
12; Part II, Table 32) 

' . 'J ... . 

[ Firefighter injuries arso require more atten-i 

t'Pn in research and prej|/ention than they ' have 

CIVILIAN TMONrFATAL INJURIES 
BY NATURE OF INJURY 



NATURE OF INJURY 
MALE I FEMALE 

Burns &^ Asphyxia/Smoke 

-• ^HH^ 

Burns O nly . 

"| l2 , 

Asphyxia /Smoke O nly 

Wound, Cut, Bleeding 

- Dislocation, Fracture 

Complaint of^ain 

Shock 
0.6|o.6 

Strain, Sp^^n 

^ , o.ejo.yx • 

Other 
0.8^0.9 
Unknown 
lio.6 



30 20 10* 0 ; 10 : 20 30 
Perdent of Total Injuries 



» Source: Ohio (NFIPS 1S76K 



Source: Ohio (NFIRS '1976i 
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feceiyed- if we are to reduce the .NatioVi's fire 
injuries significanEly. Firefighters incur over half 
of the ipjuries so^ained at f'^es they attend. This 
- nationwide 'estimate i^ supported by the'detaiPed 
analysis of data from Ol\jb,(56 percent) and in 
seven citiaS elsewhere (SWercfnt). (Part I, jable 
5; Part II, Tablei2) ' ■ > . 

, • Firefighters need an across-the-board im- 
provement in their protective clothing. They need - JJ 
to make greater use of b£fi^hing apparatus. They 
• need fo achieve and maintain a higf,er -level bf 
physical. /Uness. And they- need "better fire safety 
trajning. "'Smoke'' (often carbon monoxide) in- 
halation seems' to .be the most commori type of 
firefighter injury. In Ohio, for examjple, smoke 
inhalation accounted for 25 percent of incident- 
related injuries to firefighters, followed by strains 
and sprains (17 percent), cuts or wounds (17 
percent), and b'urns (31 percent). (Smoke and 
burn^ cc/mbined were another 4 percent'..) Fire- 



burn^ ccxmbined ^^^^ ^^qi ^ ^ ^^^ 

fighter injuries other than smoke Jnbalation yyere 
distributed rcHjghly evenly -over the.body. (PaVt I9 
■ - I 71 .32) 



iaDieD;Kartl|lTables29,31,^^^ 

It should beVipted that the injury data-^ 
fbr civilians and firefighters— are of much.r 
questionable accuracv thar> death data 



-both 

,"nu iiieiignici-' - . more 

questionable accuracy thar> f'^^ death data. The 
major uncertainty probably 's th^ degree of 



under-reporting, (though "in some cases,\over- 
^ Worting)-of minor injuries. : , • 

, Tn^:P^o!biem Varies b^^tncation - 

OveraM, the fire de^th problem seems more , 
severe both In large cities and in rural cpm- 
munities than Jn mid-sized comrhunities.. Fire ' 
death rates plotte3""'\J^r^s population size have a 
. JJ-shapekl pattern; with a low in rnedium^sized 
\ities (5P-100,000 population) and hfghs in cities 
' af:'over a"Tnillioa pdbulation af one extreme and 
; in ;smdl towns arid areas of under 5,000 popula- 
« tiohvat the other, according to NFPA 1974 survey 
data. Supplemental dita gathered^frdm citijes over 
one 'm'll'on population indjc^ite that . the big city 
fire- death, rate rjiay be even higher than shown 
in the figure; perhaps exce'eding 50 deaths per 
million on the average (Part I, Figure 4J ' 
.^'J^^terns for fire incidents, injuries, and dollar 
loss are more complex and less reliable than for 
.defiths, and are not easily. summarized. (See Part- 
I, Figures 4 and,l4 f6r the patterns.) 
• - Statewide': fire death rates ar^ highest in 
, Alaska and Maine and the b6lt of Southern^ 
States from Otdphoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
through Tenness.ee^issrssippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas (over 42 deaths per mhlion in 



FIRE DEATH RATE BY COMMUNITY SIZE 





Community Population Size Source.' 75/4 NFPA. Survey. 
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each State). "the fire death problem Jn these:States 
sefious during tbe period considered. ^Hovv^ 
ever, in any giv^n year, a State just by laws of 
chance may have a, high fire death r^te. ^ 

^tate an^ lockl go\^rnments should analyze 
their own fire problems and not rely on analyses 
from others. National trends and regioriap^similari- 
ties exist, but there ar^ also ^sti^king'-d/fferences' 



some of the variation might be due to differences 
repor^g procedures, some of it is probably 
realj Each commun^tyr^hould try to identify its 
ovyn priorities Snd to le^rn why if differs from 
others. (Part M, Table 48) , 

DfeatKs Trend Downw.ard, Dollar Loss > 

6^anhuftj2.U<S. fire death ratfe haSN decliried 




sNghtiy .during ^the Jast years/ though it is 
still among the highest in the wojld. We d4d not 



from place to place^ cite one ^mole for 
residential fir4s, some 6' the §b^Ohi6 citfpkwith. 
^.^c^v^^r 200,000 popu^tjoR^had smdlkng 
-^far outriumberihj^ooking-celatecl: fif es^ sb^jneT^d 
tb^ieverse, and^ome had B5th about'HheVarti 
-^-ikj?^'^^ these cities arson putnumbi^r^ both] 
coopng and smoking as ca^use 'o( Vesi^derrtial 
fire^; in others arson was lower than bptni While- 

; / . ■ \ k'/ ■■ ■ ' : \ • ^ 

: i ; I ' STATE FIRE DE/Cth RATES - - 

DEAfflS P^i^Q MILLION POPULATION (AVERA^ 1974^^- 



find a'dequate efata ^or assessmg trendl^n injuries. 
(Part I, Figure l3) ' ' ^ ^.V;;* 

^ • >Pirect dollar loss from fire, adjusted for ii;i- 
fla'tion, has about doubled over the last*2d years. 
Per capita foliar loss, a'.so adjusted for inflation. 




Deaths Per Million 
r Less Than 26 |B ^ ^ 

26 to 34 ^^■42 c)r Greater. 



4 



Source: State Fire Marshals and Nitional Center tor^Health Statistics. 

' . ^ ■ f ■ 
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as increa^ea by^^t 40 pe,rcem^bWt^i*.same 
period. Bu); 'ove>^, losses' have r^majneda 



constant 
/ Product 




/perc^ntag^ '^of the Gross Nationar Jri CalifornraV(fart\(l, Tables 
PS^rl, Figures, 7^,and 9)^ ' 'V / . Tffe 

Eigfit Cause..Categ|Dries Predominate 



;For 
aiid O 



(6; percent of d 
c 




|he^two States exiamined in detail-Oliio 
lifornia — and seven additional cities wifh 
'^.^compa/able data systems, the leading causes of 
fire are described bplow/Tltese data may' or rtiay"^ 
v; . noKbe representative of the entire United States; 
^ ^t|;yey collectively , represent about 15 percent 'gf^ 
the U.S. Ropulatton'^ but are not'a^andorp sample^.; 
In /general, the cause pattern \*;as quitesimilar in 
the two Stages and t>ie seven^ cities. 

In the tw^o States combined, residential- fires; 7 / 
^; are only 22 percent of . all firef attended" by Jhe^ J 
^ fire s^yice; ljut thpy accourt.t for/68 percent of V^'*^|%V^^^.'"^ 
, deaths^57 percen't of injurie^, artd 43 [Dercent of of icasaalties: 
, ' dollar, loss. (Part I, Table 13) " * 

L ^ ■- ^ ■ i 

^ • • The eight Iriajor "known" cause categor-iesl^ 
* of r^sidentiil fkes iVi the two States cOrhbined ' 
are, ft) ordef of freqwe^reyTrDoking (18 percent), 
Sjnoki-ng (13), heating • (13), incaftdiary ,or "sus- 
^ picibus.ril), electr[cardistribut[ortlt(7),^ppliances 
f7),. .children playing (5),'ari|d carde®^i|ess -with 
open, flames or sparks (5). These generaP'caase" 
' (;^teg©ries ar^ shorthand for. groups of more • 

contplex causes. The percentages-shown in.paren- - 
. the^srare 0/ all fires attended by jhe fire ^ervice,^ 
. :not just "known cause" fires. The actual per-j- 
centapes thus may, be sorf(ewhat higher/dep«ind- 
ing oh the true causes of the 10 percent 6f fiVes 
listed as "unknown." (Part I, Figure, 13) " ; ^ 

• Among cooking fires, ci&oking left unattende^^ 
(for example, v/fiile talking with neighbors o^^ 
watching TV) was the most commo^n problem. 
For srrK^t^ng- related fires, dropped; thrown, or 
- abandoned cirfarettes were tTie jnost common 
problems, Foj/^heating-related fires, there appear 
to be sharf5;^^giona( differences in the natur-e 
of the problem: Failures of central heating^sys-- y 
^ terns and construction of deficiencies in fi;eplace$ 
lead a wide variety of mechanical and operational . 
fjrroblems in Ohio; "combustibles starFeli- too \. 
' clo§e"^o fix^d room heating equipment and I'ater 



and, jsurprigngly, /'misuse^' of fireplaces 
ng the lea^nAg heating-related prdblems 
38, 35,- and 40) 

Tffe mo5f^;egLently reported*cause^of resi- 
dential deatf^WiS^^rceht) and. Jnjuries (38 per> 
^c^t) in th€ twb States is. smqicing, mostly ciga- 
; / rettfes^i^niting bedclingymattresses,yorNupholstered 
Uurillt'ure. v^.'^-'^v 0 ' ' ' ' 

> . The se^nd friost Tcequent cause of residential 
fire deaths and ffiiuriesJn the*two States, surpris- 
ingly, IS cooking fiji^sr (9 fiercent of deaths, 1^ per- 
cent of injuries). Although 'most people probably 
^hink bf coVl^ing fires as mjnor,; they occur fre- 
quently; an:d^tHe smail- fraction of them that are 
\ not minor cause a-large. number of casualties. 

• - yHeatlng-Telated fire? (8 percent of deatfis, 12 
i^rcent of injurie^ivi iac^rrdiary /suspicious fires 
/ 12 percent of injuries) are 
g as third ancJ fourth causes 




CAiJSES OF RESIDENTIAL FIRES 



Cooking ' 
' Smoking** ; 
Heating \ >^ . 
IncendiSry-ZSUspici^s 
Electrical bistributioh . 
Appliances 
Ghlldren , Playing ^ « 
Open Fl^e, Spark 
Exppsure / # 
Flannmable J-iquid&-Jl^_^ 
Explosiv^, Fireworks 
Air Cond:, Refrigeration 
Natural 
das 

Other Equipment . 
/Other Hedt *' ^ ' . - 
Unknown Cause 




18 



3 
0> 
0.7 
0.7 
0'9 
03^ 

^2 




JO 
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SouroerChlifjdrnIa f^IRS 1975), Ohio (NFIRS 1976). 
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not/j,ys< 
fienfeges 
qn /tjie tr& 



ntagfes here are of total fire deaths, 
>wUh a known cause. Actual per- 
be considerably' higher dependin 
nature of the '^unknown caus 
deaahs— art enormous 31. percent in these tvvo 
StSt^i (fful I, Figures 13; (>art ll/Table;33) 

^he known cause accounting for the most 
dollar loss '\s incendiaf^uspici^ous fireMIB per- 
c^erjtfr^Next highest is l^ating-relate0 fires (14 
perpehtT. (Part I, Figure 13) 

-Better fire investigation ani^ reporting prac- 
lices'^'are needed to reduce tKe* number of fires 



wjth cause listed as "unljnown," There always 
will be some fires for vyhich the cause will be 
unknown, but the fraction today seems excessive. 
"Unknown" ^ ^he leading cause category in tijfe 
two, States for deaths (31 percent) and doNar loss 
(19 percent), second for injuries (14 percent), 
a?rTd<£iJ[thj_fg)r the number of ffres (10 percent). 
Although the known causes discussedx^bove 
clearly are imp6f\ant ©nes, their .rank ordering 
could change significantly depending on vvhal - 
the "unknown" i causes act^ually , ctre. (Pctrt 1, 
Figure 13) 



CAUSES OF /lESIDENTJAt fIrE 
CASUALT^ES 



Goojcing \^ 
Smokirtg * ■ 
Heating • 

Incendiary/Suspicious 
Electrical Distribution 
Appliances 
Children Playing 

Open Flame, Spark 
Exposure 

Flammable Liquids 

Explosives, J^ireworks 
Air Cond., Refrigeration 
Natural 
6as 

Other Equipryent 
Other Heat 

Unknown Cause ■ * 
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25 30 
' Percent 



Source: Calif prpia I C FIRS 1975), . Ohio iN FIRS 19761 



CAUSES OFt^ESIDENT^L FIRE 
^ .\ DOLLAR LOSS^^ 



CoGtking 
,Smokinp 
Heating 

Incendiary/ Suspicious 
Electrical Distribution 
Appliances 
Childreh Playing 
O0en Flame, Spark 
Exposure 

Flammable Liquids , , 
Explosives, Fireworks 
Air Cond.,, Refrigeration 
Natural 
Gas 

Other Equipment 
Other Heat 
Unknown Cause ""^ 
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Souras: California -iC Ft RS 1975), Ohio (NFIRS1976). 

Non-resiidential building fires in the tw© States 
account far only. 10 percient of all fires, 7 percent 
of deaths, 26 percent of injuries, but for 43 
percent of dollar . losses — ^tTed with residential 
.dollar"1oss (Part I, Table 13). Non-residential 
buildings cover an enbrnrous range of structures 
and uses and probably sh©uld not be viewiji;! as a 
single category. Principal caus^es vary considerably 
for different types of non-residential buildings, 
and prevention efforts should be tailored to the 
leadipig causes in each. 

^ Overall, incendiary and sus^Tclous fires are 
the number one problem for non-residential 
buijdings. They account for 20 percent to 25 
oerceht of non-residential building fires,, deaths, 
, injuries, and dollar loss. "Unknown" Is the second" 
most frequent cause reported (13 percent). The ^ 
next most frequent cause categories are electrical 
distribution fires (11 percent), carelessness involv- 
ing open flames or sparks (8 percent), and smok- 
ing related fires (8 percent). As with residential,^ 
the unknowns could change the rank orderings. 
(Part I, Table 1.8) - 



. • ' For^ each .category of. non-residentiaJ bc- 
• cupancies, in the two States, the leadins causes' 
are shown JdcIow. More than one.tause is listed 
whenrOneai'6ne did not domiriatje: ' ^ 

, ' ■ • V ^ ^ ' , . 

Public Assembly . . . .Cooking (m^rilyl-estaurants) 

Incendiar.y/Suspicious'' , ^ 
Education .Smoking* ^ 

^ * ' ' ' Incendiary/Suspicious 

. ^ ^ in public day schools ' 
Institutions ...... , .poking 

Incendiary/Suspicious 
Stores/Offices ..... . Iricendiary/Suspi'cioLJS 

Electrical Distribution . ' * 
Basic Industry . . . .\ .Electrical Distribution (most- 

y ly from fires in the energy 

/ distribution industry) 

Manufacturing .... .Many assoVted causes , ^ 

Storage I ricendiary /Suspicious 

Vacant, ^ ~ ^ - ^ ' 

Construction .... . Incendiary/Suspicioits 

(Part I, Table 18; Partll,' Section Xi) ' J 

Unreported Fires 'ShouldlMot Be ^ 
Disregarded 

_ Fires not reported to the fire s'ervice canno< be 
assum^ to be trivial. About 9 out of 10 fires in 
Kocjseholds are not reported to fire departments, 
according to the 1974 National Household Fire 
Survey of 33,000 households. Most of. these un- 
reported fires involve cooking and are^ery sma|l. 
However, the survey showed that almost half 
of the fires, causing injuries severe ! enough to 
resuU in time lost from work were not reported- 
tO'the fire service. Ahd over h^ilf of the fires wi-th 
more than i $200 loss'were not reported. Anotkjer 
Purvey in a, year or two is needed to see if these 
results will still apply. (Part I; Section IV) > 



Findings Should Be Used to Reduce 
Losses 

• ■ ■ - 

Knowledge of the most common causes of fires 
can be used in setting prevention priorities. T^Lie 
priority to be assigned to any particular^ cause is' 
not necessarily its frequency rank, however. ^ 
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Sonietimej^a greater, reduction In fire toss can be 
achieved^ per dollar or man-year sp^nl on pre- 

' venting aJower ranking cause than a higher one, 
jDecajjseof the difficulty in making progress on the 
higlTer one. Apd sometimes -a group of citizens 

. may have a disproportionately high-^casualty rate 
due to a' cause that is not one-of the most frequent 
ones community-wide. Prkn-ity setting must con- 
sider these productivity and equity issues as well 
as' frequency of occurrence. , , - 



To reduce, fire losses' further, fire protection 
leaders/ prevention officers, researchers/ code 

' makers, and others concerned with the Klation's 
fLfe problem; can now make use of , the improved 
information they called for. Making sure that fire 
prevention effo/ts are-targeted accurately in each 

'community 16 perhaps the mo^t important "next 
st^p." When this is done/'^ will show^the thou-; 
.sands of firefighters who are bearinf' the brunt 

. of data collection that their efforts are paying off. • 
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